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THE BILINGUAL INSCRIPTION FROM SARDIS 

By Charts C. Torre y 
Yale University 

At some time in the year 1916 there was published by the firm 
E. J. Brill, in Leiden, Vol. VI, Part 1, of the Publications of the 
American Society for the Excavation of Sardis. 1 The volume contains 
fifteen of the thirty-four Lydian inscriptions found in the course of 
the excavation, and also a Lydian-Aramaic bilingual. It is this 
last-named inscription which made the volume possible, since up 
to this time only a small part of the Lydian alphabet had been 
deciphered, and nothing at all was known about the language. 
Thanks to the presence here of half a dozen proper names occurring 
in both the Lydian and the Aramaic, a considerable advance is evi- 
dently possible. Littmann attacks the waiting problems with his 
usual acumen and thoroughness, and as a result has determined the 
majority of the Lydian characters, besides making many very inter- 
esting suggestions as to the meaning of recurring words and the 
signification of certain structural elements. It must be said, however, 
that beyond the proper names, one or two somewhat elusive particles, 
and the probable meaning of a few words and formulae (for most of 
the fifteen inscriptions here brought together are mortuary, and there- 
fore bear a general r.esemblance to one another as well as to the for- 
tunately preserved Aramaic), the language is still as much of a riddle 
as ever. It is not possible to read even a single sentence with 
certainty. 

But my present concern is with the Aramaic part of the bilingual. 
My first acquaintance with it, or knowledge of its contents, came a 
few days ago (January, 1918) when Professor Butler very kindly 
sent me his own copy of the volume — one of the very few copies 
which are now in this country, the bulk of the edition being held in 
Leiden by reason of the war. At the same time he sent me a reprint 
from the Journal of Hellenic Studies, XXXVIII (1917), containing 

1 Sardis: Volume VI, Lydian Inscriptions, Part 1. By Bnno Littmann. Pp. ix +85. 
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the first part of a review of Littmann's publication by Stanley A. 
Cook. As a matter of course I at first paid attention only to the 
excellent heliotype reproduction of the monument, casting no glance 
either at Littmann's conclusions or at Cook's comments until after 
finishing my own interpretation of the inscription. 

I 

Fig. 1. — The Aramaic Text 

The discovery of an Aramaic document of this extent, dated in the 
Achaemenian period, almost within sight of the Aegean Sea, is an 
event of great interest and importance. Hitherto the epigraphic 
evidence of the penetration of Asia Minor by the Aramaic language 
has included three inscriptions from Cilicia (see JAOS, XXXV, 
371), a remarkable group from Arabissos-Yarapsun and Karaburna, 
in Cappadocia (Ephemeris, I, 59-74, 319-26; III, 65 f.), the lion- 
weight from Abydos on the Hellespont, a fragmentary bilingual from 
Lycia (CIS, II, 109), another from near Sivas (Ephem. II, 249 f.), 
and coins of Tarsus, Sinope, and Gaziura in Pontus. Students will 
look with eagerness to see what peculiarities, if any, in either script 
or idiom, are to be found in this new Western outpost. 

The inscription presents in fact unexpectedly few difficulties, 
even in the proper names. The Hebrew-Aramaic name of Sardis, 
7"©C , found in lines 2 and (probably) 3, has been familiar from the 
Old Testament, Obadiah, vs. 20, where the Greek has 2<£ap8a, Sa</>apaS 
(a later transliteration from the Hebrew), and several corrupt 
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variants. The correct identification, made chiefly on the basis of 
the Persian cuneiform inscriptions, in three of which the district Sparda 
is not only located in Asia Minor, but also placed next to Iauna, 
the "Ionians" (see, e.g., Schrader, Keilinschriften und das A.T. 
[1883], pp. 446 f.) would never have been questioned if the fact had 
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Fig. 2.— The Lydian Text 

been more widely recognized that the Hebrew prophets, when they 
speak of "exiles," usually mean voluntary emigrants. The name of 
the goddess Artemu, Artemis, in line 7 was of course obvious at the 
first glance; and with this reading came also that of the two proper 
names immediately following, Coloe and Ephesus, especially since 
Pape-Benseler, s.v. K0X677, makes reference to Strabo's statement 
regarding to lepov rrjs KoKorjvrjs 'Apre/Mdos p,eya\r]v ayiareiav tx ov - I 
also found Pape-Benseler ready with two of the proper names in 
line 4, giving M&wtjs as occurring on a coin of Sardis (and M.hvr)s, 
Mdwj, etc., as a common Phrygian name), and Ka/xfiXris as a Lydian 
name. To get light on the strange word written here above the line, 
it became necessary to consult the Lydian half of the inscription, 
where the corresponding word is also inserted between the lines as 
an afterthought. I subjoin a facsimile of the Lydian text, which 
will be seen to be very helpful for the control of the proper names: 
Mane(lid), Kumliilid), Siluka(lid), the last-named written above 
the line, in line 3; Ariimu-, in line 6; Ibsi(msis), Artimu(k), 
Kulu(msis), in line 7. The very close relation of each of the 
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characters in these names to its corresponding letter in the Old Greek 
alphabet is at once apparent. For the attempt to identify the 
remaining characters and to interpret this document, the reader is 
referred to Littmann's admirable essay. 

Of the several foreign words in the Aramaic, two are already 
familiar. "Q"© , lines 3 (twice), 5, "ante-chamber, outer court," 
etc., occurs in Old Testament Hebrew, I Chron. 26:18; cf. II Kings 
23:11; JOiriO, lines 2, 4, "column, stele," is well known in neo- 
Persian and also in Syriac. No one could hesitate over either word 
in a preliminary reading, though doubts as to origin and orthography 
are possible, as will be seen. The word WPPJ in lines 2 and 5 
immediately suggested the Persian m*±*)& diraht, "pillar," which 

might well be in place here. The first word in line 3, SHiriS, is 
quite new. For the rest of the inscription, lines 1, 7, and 8 (excepting 
the last word) could be dismissed at once as obvious and needing no 
further study. 

I transliterate as follows: 

vtibii ticiDnms 10 hdis ■piBmsb s 3 1 

nrro nmrn anno tot arrra -nsca 2 

ir» stqts tot niBD by "t -q^si smrw 3 

IK TOT TOinC by *T "21 tUTVPO "to m Z TO. "T 4 

«nisab m ons t bnpb wwnb is smsa 5 

tna orna ■}"©■' ih barr i -p nrtK tot 6 

ntra nsann -"aSiBsai lbs -t iatr« 7 

rmsn romy rmwraBi -pri yc rmp s 

Littmann's reading differs slightly from this. In line 3 he reads 
"!HK , and prefers both here and in line 5 the spelling "Q^5 . In 
lines 2 and 5 he hesitates between flrm and Firm , and in line 2 
supplies the conjunction 1 before the word and the letter K after it. 
In line 6 he reads "1HK both times. His translation is the following : 

1. On the 5th of Marheswan of the 10th year of King Artaxerxes, 

2. in the city of Sardis. This stele and the cavern [and] the funerary 

3. couches (?) and the fore-court which is above Sardis(f), this its fore- 

court, [they are] the property 

4. ofMNY,sonofKMLY,ofSRWK. And if anybody against this stele or 
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5. the cavern or the funerary couches( ?) opposite the fore-court of this 

cavern, 

6. that is to say, if anybody destroys or breaks anything, then 

7. may Artemis of KLW and of Ephesos with regard to his court, his house, 

8. his property, soil and water, and everything that is his disperse him and 

his heir(s). 

Littmann comments on the surprising awkwardness of this, and 
is very severe on the Aramaic of the inscription, which he pronounces 
ungrammatical in the extreme, mixing genders and numbers repeat- 
edly and using words in unheard-of ways. He explains this (p. 24) 
as due to two things, chiefly: (1) The inscription was rendered very 
literally from Lydian into Aramaic; the translator "seems even to 
have followed Lydian syntax mechanically." (2) The translator was 
ignorant of the Aramaic language, a fact which "is not so very much 
to be wondered at if we take into consideration the probability that 
nobody spoke Aramaic at Sardis." 

I believe that Littmann is altogether mistaken in these supposi- 
tions. It is not antecedently probable that the one part of the 
bilingual is a rendering of the other. Where is the Semitic bilingual 
inscription, amounting to more than a bare name or two, in which the 
one text merely duplicates its fellow ? Certainly the rule, illustrated 
by a host of examples, is that each version goes its own way without 
regard to the other. Moreover, in this very instance, such compari- 
son of the two texts as can be made seems to me to show that they 
differed from each other very considerably. I am interested to see 
that Cook expresses the same opinion in his review. The very 
fact of the bilingual is evidence that Aramaic was spoken in Sardis. 
We have also the corroborative evidence of the Lycian bilingual 
(Greek and Aramaic) from Limyra, also a mortuary inscription 
belonging to about this same period. (In this also, by the way, the 
two texts do not correspond at all closely.) We must draw the same 
conclusion here as in the case of the bilinguals of Palmyra, Phoenicia, 
Egypt, Greece, Crete, Malta, North Africa, and other lands of the 
ancient world, namely, the fact of a mixed population. Travel was 
much freer and commerce and emigration much more extensive in 
this early period than our historians have been wont to recognize. 
I myself have believed for many years (I may be permitted to refer 
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to my Ezra Studies, pp. 153, n. 23; pp. 293-97) that colonies of 
Jews, emigrating chiefly for purposes of trade, were in all the princi- 
pal cities of Asia Minor as early as the beginning of the Achaemenian 
rule. 

If we could read the history of Phoenicia, Asia Minor, North Africa, and 
the Greek islands and shores in this early period, we should doubtless find 
that the waves of migration in the seventh century and thereafter carried 

some Jews to each of these regions, and to still others as well After 

the restoration of Jerusalem .... the Jewish settlements in foreign lands 
grew steadily larger. These were the "exiles" of whom the Old Testament 
prophets are constantly speaking [Ezra Studies, p. 296]. 

Hence the allusion to Sardis in Obadiah, vs. 20, referred to above. 
But I have no doubt that other Aramaic-speaking sojourners, more 
numerous than the Jews, were in these cities of western Asia Minor. 1 
As for the language of this inscription, I cannot agree with 
Littmann that it is ungrammatical or exhibits solecisms. Cook 
dissents in general from Littmann's sweeping condemnation, but 
accepts his rendering with only the slightest change. I am not sure 
that my interpretation is the correct one, but it at least has the merit 
of supposing idiomatic Aramaic at every point. I should render as 
follows : 

On the 5th of Marheswan, in the 10th year of King Artaxerxes, in the 
fortress Sardis. This is the stele and the tomb-cavern, the fire-pillar( f) and the 
vestibule, which are above Sardis. This is the vestibule of the descendants of 
Mani, son of Kumli, of the family of Siruk. Whoever seizes upon this stele or 
the tomb-cavern, or takes away the pillar at the front of this vestibule of the cavern; 
whoever destroys or injures anything; Artemis of Koloe and of the Ephesians 
will take away his estate, his house, his property, soil and water; and everything 
belonging to him shall be scattered both for him and for his heirs( f). 

The details of this document seem to me to be natural in all 
respects. At the time when it was composed we may suppose that 
the tomb-complex belonging to this family was the only one in this 
place "above Sardis." Later others were added. Mani and Kumli 
were both extremely common names in the city (as we know), hence 
it was soon found necessary to designate the family more exactly 

1 We now have Aramaic inscriptions from the north, west, south, and center of 
Asia Minor, including seven provinces. No one of these documents is Jewish, but all 
are of distinctly Gentile origin. 
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by putting in the gentilic iWPC, added above the line in both 
texts. As we well know, ancient burial properties frequently passed 
from one owner to another, either by legal transfer or by forcible 
appropriation. In the latter case the things to be seized would be 
precisely those named here: the tomb-complex, the stele with the 
inscription, and the fire-altar (if I have rightly understood the words) 
at the entrance of the vestibule. I add a few notes on the Aramaic, 
wishing that I had the leisure just now to carry them farther, since the 
whole document is to me one of extraordinary interest. 

Line 1. — Unfortunately the paleographic evidence does not 
enable us to date the inscription with certainty. Littmann (p. 23) 
leaves open the choice between the tenth year of Artaxerxes I (455) 
and that of Artaxerxes II (394), and expresses no opinion as to the 
preponderance of evidence. Cook {Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
XXXVIII [1917], 81 f.), whose judgment carries weight, thinks only 
of the two later kings of this name, thus making the date either 394 
or 349. He argues from the forms of 2 and !"!, which seem to him 
to point to the neighborhood of 400 B.C., and from the fact that one 
of the Lydian inscriptions published here by Littmann (p. 55) and 
closely resembling the others is dated in the fifth year of Alexander. 
But the argument from the characters named seems to me hardly 
permissible. These very forms of 2 and H are to be seen in Meso- 
potamian documents dating from the end of the Assyrian period 
down to the early part of the Achaemenian rule, as may be seen in 
Stevenson's Assyrian and Babylonian Contracts and Clay's "Aramaic 
Indorsements on the Documents of the Murasu Sons," published in 
Old Testament and Semitic Studies in Memory of W. R. Harper, I. 
See Stevenson's Nos. 36 and 38 (reign of Darius I), and especially 
Clay's Nos. 22 and 29 (first and fifth years of Darius II); 5-13 
(reign of Artaxerxes I), with admirable facsimile drawings. As for 
the date in the reign of Alexander, it must be remembered how 
stereotyped and persistent are the formulae of mortuary inscriptions; 
cf. e.g., the Tabnit inscription with the Palmyrene epitaph (600 years 
later!) published in Clermont-Ganneau, Etudes, I, 121; Cooke, 
pp. 310 f. An alphabet like the Lydian could easily remain un- 
changed for many centuries, as might be shown by numerous parallels. 
My own first impression of the date of this Aramaic document from 
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Sardis, obtained solely from the paleography and made stronger by 
subsequent study, is that it belongs to the reign of Artaxerxes I, 
Longimanus. For the principal grounds on which this conclusion 
is based I would refer to my article, "An Aramaic Inscription from 
Cilicia, in the Museum of Yale University" (JAOS, XXXV [1917], 
371). The characters most nearly resembling those of the Sardis 
monument are to be found in the Memphis stele (CIS, II, 122), dated 
in the reign of Xerxes, 482 b.c. (so Cook also remarks), the Yale 
inscription from Cilicia, just mentioned, the Assuan stele of 458 b.c. 
(seventh year of Artaxerxes I; Repertoire d'ipigraphie semitique, I, 
No. 438), l the Abydos lion, the Limyra bilingual, and, in less degree, 
the other inscriptions named in my article, previously mentioned. 
I therefore believe that the Sardis monument dates from the year 455. 
Line 2. — Is it quite true that no attempt is made in this inscrip- 
tion to distinguish 1 from 1 ? Littmann pronounces the two letters 
"absolutely alike" (p. 26), and Cook says that they are "indis- 
tinguishable" (p. 82, top). It is quite true that under ordinary 
circumstances they are the same character, absolutely; but I think 
it can be shown that wherever they are in juxtaposition they are dis- 
tinguished. This is done in three ways: (1) widening the head of 
the "T; (2) giving its shaft a downward slant toward the left; (3) mak- 
ing it shorter than the "l, in the time-honored manner. Methods 
(1) and (2) are both employed, unmistakably, in nJTn in line 2 
and rD'TOa'' in line 8; and apparently both in "P30 in line 3 
(where the slant of the shaft, combined with the fact that the se- 
quence 313 had just preceded, was probably what caused the absent- 
minded artist to finish the letter as 3). In T1SC3, line 2, method 
(1) only is used; in STflTib, line 5, only method (3). This is 
certainly not accidental. I have elsewhere (JAOS, XXXV, 373, 

' The editors of the RSpertoire (p. 335) suppose that the simplified forms of T and 1 
found on this monument had not appeared in Mesopotamia at this early date. But they 
are found there at least a century and a half earlier; see for example Stevenson, Assyrian 
and Babylonian Contracts, No. 23 (Assyrian period), cf. No. 7; also Nos. 36-39 (Darius I), 
and Clay's Nos. 2 ft. (Artaxerxes I). The fact is, these simplified forms appeared for a 
considerable time sporadically, interchanged with the older forms. After the beginning 
of the fourth century — judging from the meager evidence which we have — the simpler 
forms became universal in the Aramaic script. The boundary stone from Cilicia, pub- 
lished by Montgomery (JAOS, XXVIII, 164 ff.), shows an approximation to them. 
The inscriptions from Cappadocia mentioned above I should date, on the paleographic 
evidence, in the fourth century b.c. (Lidzbarski, Ephem. Ill, 66, decides for the second 
century, but with hesitation.) 
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n. 3) called attention to the way in which the Cilician coinage of the 
early fourth century, in the several types of coins containing the name 
1ta"PPl Datames, makes a clear distinction, but not always in the 
same manner, between the juxtaposed 1 and 1 (though no distinc- 
tion whatever is made when they are not in juxtaposition). Here 
again there can be no question of accident. 

SCinc is plainly the Persian stuna, neo-Persian (j**** , neo-Syriac 
Uoius, "stele." It is naturally mentioned first, as the object on 
which this inscription stood. With the H3T1HCK .jlo***"! ustudan, 
"tomb," of the Limyra bilingual it has nothing to do. It is a little 
surprising that Cook should hesitate over the T\ (instead of ti). In 
just this combination st, in borrowed words, the weaker dental fre- 
quently alternates with the emphatic. Compare THC in the 
Elephantine papyri, TO on the Abydos lion-weight, and Syriac 
ij-kljol, for ffrarijp; l"Cp for ^ecrrrfs (Fraenkel, F remdworter) ; 83PHCK 
for <TTpa.Ti)ybs; ^sobja) for orcuns; )Sji^j~ for ay pawns, and many 
others; also such words as y~iF0CB for xj/dXrrjpiov (Dan. 3:5, 10, 15). 

The word at the end of the line can hardly be anything else than 
the familiar Persian diraht, "tree, pillar." There is not room for 
another letter after it, certainly not for an X; it is probably in the. 
construct relation with the word MITX at the beginning of the 
next line. 1 The latter I have supposed to be the Aramaic form of 
the old Persian dtar, athr-, middle Persian atur, "fire." The word 
would have been likely to receive the feminine ending for two reasons ; 
fire'is feminine in Aramaic, and it would be necessary to distinguish 
the word from the very common TO, "place." By "fire-pillar" 
I suppose to have been meant a round stele bearing a vessel with 
the sacred fire, which was kept burning at the entrance to the pre- 
cinct. Strabo tells how the Persian religious practices had spread 
through Asia Minor, mentioning particularly Armenia and Cap- 
padocia (xi. 8. 4; 14. 16; xv. 3. 5). 2 There is no need to supply the 



• Did Littmann think of "couches" because of the S$n3£"lK mentioned in the Nerab 
Inscription I ? 

2 If the character + could be regarded as corresponding to th, 9, we might suppose 
the Persian word to be preserved also in the Lydian, in lathr- (the photograph looks like 
rathr-) in line 2 and lalhir- (Littmann takes no account of the t) in line 5. The identi- 
fication of the character as h seems to rest entirely on Buckler's brilliant, but somewhat 
doubtful, discovery of Zevs 'YSijkos in the Lydian (see p. 13). 
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conjunction 1 before the word WHIT; the manner of enumerating 
here is quite regular. 

Line 3. — On the word KflTlK see above, p. 193. 

Instead of "C"13 Littmann reads everywhere "Q^S, following 
Andreas. But it is quite impossible to separate the "GIB of 
I Chron. 26:18 from the IT© of II Kings 23:11; and the combi- 
nation of the two with the later Hebrew-Aramaic 1TPB and the 
Persian J.«-s parvar, all with the same meaning, is much too strong 

to be set aside by Andreas' suggestion. With the absence of a deter- 
minative ending for this Persian loan-word, both here and in line 5, 
compare P137 "OHS in the Yale inscription from Cilicia, dating from 
about this same time. 

The construction at the end of the line is perfectly regular and 
classical. The suffix in i"i"G*i2 is proleptic, the noun 1fiH is in 
apposition with the suffix, and in the construct state with the "'T 
which follows. Concerning this variety of apposition see Kautzsch, 
Gramm. des Bibl. Aram., §88; Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebr. Gramm., 
§ 131, n; Noldeke, Manddische Gramm., p. 321. The use of the 
construct before the relative (or rather, demonstrative) "T is rare, but 
logical and permissible. In Hebrew the corresponding construction 
is common; cf. not only the examples in Gesen. -Kautzsch § 130, c, 
but also such cases as Isa. 43:21, "'b THS^ ^IT D? , "the people whom 
I formed for myself." In Assyrian it is possible to say tern sa Arabi, 
"the tidings concerning the Arabs" (Delitzsch, Aesyr. Gramm?, 
§ 98, a). Lidzbarski (Ephemeris, I, 68), observing this very con- 
struction p" , 3 i ''T nrOX, "the wife of Bel") in one of the Aramaic 
texts from Cappadocia, calls it a "solecism." The stricture is not 
justified, however; the usage is probably a survival from an older 
stage of the language. 

As for the use of "IfiX as a collective noun meaning " descendants, 
posterity," cf. the Nabatean inscriptions, CIS, II, 197, 198, 201, 
206, 208, 209, 221, in all of which the term is used precisely as it is 
here, to designate the descendants of a man who have property rights 
in his sepulcher. 

Line 4- — In the name written over the line I should not have 
ventured to read n without the information given by Littmann. 
This name was presumably added later — perhaps much later. 
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Cook (p. 81) speaks of the final X as "pointing downwards," but 
is he not thinking of the Phoenician form of the letter ? 

If I am not mistaken, we have a zeugma in lines 4-6, the verb 
THX (beginning of line 6) being construed at first with 33?, in speaking 
of "taking forcible possession of" the inscribed monument and the 
tomb-complex, and then with 3 (introducing the direct object) in 
line 5, where is mentioned the one thing which could be "taken away" 
and used elsewhere. For the use of j9, cf. the Syr.-Hex. XTFIK 
R5"?N» 33? rendering ol Kparatoi rrjs yrjs in Ps. 46:10; also Arabic 

J*s- (joo, J<£ tejue , etc., and in Hebrew 33? pTTTl in Job 18:9. 

Line 5. — The use of the preposition 3 with the word STlHIl , 
although it had not been used with the RTTWO just preceding, 
certainly indicates such a zeugma as I have supposed. 

(PJ3T "O"®) "7 vSpb is another example of the archaistic con- 
struction which I have described in the note on the end of line 3. 
The noun D3p was originally construct with the demonstrative "T: 
"at the front of this (namely)," etc. On "CI"© without the deter- 
minative ending see above, on line 3. 

Line 6. — HIT is to be connected with ly® , not with Stt"P3T!3 . . 

I read the verb IfiK both at the beginning and at the end of the 
line. In the latter case notice the shaft of the final letter, comparing 
it with the 1 in WIT! , line 2, and rDlTn" 1 , line 8. This form of 
the conditional sentence, perfect tense in both protasis and apodosis, 
is the typical form in all the Semitic languages, though very fre- 
quently varied. In the inscriptions known to us the imperfect tense 
is regularly used in the passages corresponding to this, where a curse 
is invoked on the one who violates the tomb. We may perhaps see 
a stylistic reason for preferring the perfect here; since the sentence 
is rhetorically improved by the use of the same word and form in 
both members, and the lack of concord in gender (T2PP8 TiS) is 
most frequent when the simple ground-form of the verb, the perf. 
third sing, masc, is used. 1 As for the style of the inscription in 
general, it makes upon me the impression of a very respectable 
literary art. 

J The tendency to use this ground-form, and the masculine in general instead of the 
feminine, is especially characteristic of Aramaic; "dahin geht eben der Zug der aram. 
Dialekte seit alter Zeit" (Noldeke, Mand. Gramm., p. 411); but cf. also the Hebrew 
usage, Ges.-Kautzsch, § 145, o. 
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The meaning of the verb "P®* is apparently "injure, damage, do 
violence to." It has not been found hitherto in just this significa- 
tion in Aramaic, the nearest approach to it being the too definite 
"break in pieces" (see Levy, s.v., pa c el, and the corresponding 
Syriac usage). But in Assyrian we find it used repeatedly in exactly 
the manner of our inscription, in invoking curses on those who 
damage inscriptions, monuments, and the like. For example: 
I R. 27, No. 2, 64-66, "Whoever does damage to (ipariku) these 
inscriptions of mine, so that they cannot be seen and read," etc.; 
KB, I, 46 (Tiglath-Pileser I, Col. viii, 70-73), "Whoever in any way 
injures (usapraku) this memorial slab of mine," etc. This is our 
verb, beyond all question. Hebrew tpB, Assyrian pariktu, "vio- 
lence, force unlawfully used," should also be compared. The "slight 
and superficial knowledge" of Aramaic which Littmann (p. 29) 
would attribute to the author of this inscription is really our own; 
we know extremely little of the vocabulary of the language in its 
older history, and our acquaintance with its grammar and stylistic 
usage is very defective. 

Line 7. — "'TDTC3S is not, as Littmann supposes, an adjective 
agreeing (or rather, disagreeing) with YQTHK . This satisfies neither 
form nor construction. It is the masculine plural of the gentilic 
adjective with the determinative ending, to be vocalized (so far as 
we are able to judge) ^TBTDBS, "the Ephesians." This was r) 
"ApTejuis 'E$e<naw, just as in Acts 19:28, 34 (observe the absence of 
the article before the adjective, showing that the phrase was fixed 
in use). With the orthography compare the alternative endings 
"Si- and K*- in the corresponding form in Bibl. Aramaic, and the 
writing "ia (so Baer) in Ezr. 6:21 and 2 Chron. 32:13. 

The noun Vy^t\ is especially familiar from the Assyrian tarbasu, 
"court, yard, garden," etc., but is also well known in Jewish Aramaic. 
This collocation, "his dwelling-place, his house, his property," was 
probably a phrase in common use. 

Line 8. — The words "f'-l "pD (also a fixed phrase) suggest at 
once the similarly employed phrase "pi OHb , "bread and water," 
in the inscription Cooke, No. 145. 

I cannot believe that OTffiJHSa , "anything," is plural number. 
In so regarding it Littmann is following the editors of the Elephantine 
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papyri (Bagoas Letter I, 1. 12; II, 1. 11; Strassburg Papyrus C, 
1. 13), but the singular number seems to me in all these cases far more 
probable. It is a very natural way of making a more distinctly 
substantive form out of the indefinite manda c am, and the use with 
a pronominal suffix is then a matter of course. 1 

The word rijITO" 1 is not, I think, correctly understood either 
by Littman or by Cook. The subject of the verb is the indefinite 
plural, which is used so extensively in Aramaic as a substitute for 
the passive voice. Thus, e.g., Dan. 4:13, "They shall change his 
understanding [ = his understanding shall be changed] from that of a 
man to that of a beast"; vs. 22, "They shall wet thee [=thou shalt 
be wet] with the dew of heaven," etc. The suffixed pronoun, more- 
over, is not the direct object, but the indirect; the direct object is 
PHT.23H"- . This wider use of the suffix to include what we should 
call the dative case, as well as other modifying relations, is found in 
all the Semitic languages, but especially in Assyrian, Ethiopic, and 
Aramaic. Dan. 5:6, "Then the King's countenance was changed 
[literally, it changed for him, TTiSlB] " — a good parallel to the Sardis 
passage. Compare in Syriac .qj] Jobi , "It happened to them," Luke 
13:2 (both Lew. and Pes.). 2 Nerab Inscription II, 3, "He gave me 
[lit., put for me, IBID] a good name." In Hebrew, Zech. 7:5, QiSH 
*;« "WISS , "Did you fast for me?"? Isa. 65:5, "I am taboo for 
you," SfFTOhp; Job 31:18, 35J5 "Obna , "He grew up for me as for 
a father"; Jer. 31:3, "I extended for thee (TpFOtftS) my favor"— 
another close parallel to the phrase in our inscription. In Babylonian 
Assyrian a good many verbs not originally doubly transitive have come 
to be frequently or regularly construed with pronominal suffixes in this 
way; so that one says, e.g., "I took away from him (ekimsu) his 

i In the use of the masculine singular verb HlSl with this word in the Bagoas Letter I, 
12, I can see nothing surprising. This is a characteristic Aramaic usage (see the note 
above, 1. 6, on ITOPnS "WIS) • especially when the verb is HIH • 

"- Similarly in Persian we often find such constructions as Shahn, vii. 57, JLst^ -Jo 
iin)4j , "He had a nurse [lit., a nurse was (to) him]." 

3 WelJhausen, Kleine Propheten, in loc says: "Es lasst sich nicht bezweifeln, dass 
"WQS bedeuten soil lb Dri733£; aber was ist das fur ein Hebraisch! " In view of all the 
excellent parallels we might well be content to say that it is very good Hebrew. The 
prophet should be permitted to write his own language, especially as our knowledge of it 
and its possibilities is so defective. Similarly, some of our commentators have wished 
to "emend" Dan. 5:6, Isa. 65:5, and Job 31:18, mentioned above. 
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chariots"; "A present he received from them (imhurusunuti) " ; 
"| Mina of silver he shall weigh out for her (isakalsi)," JJamm. 
Code 26, 10. Such usage develops naturally in all languages, being 
carried farther in some than in others. It was doubtless much more 
frequent in the North Semitic dialects, especially in the ordinary 
speech of the people, than our textbooks would lead us to believe. 

If »"!tVT , l is the correct reading, the noun FIT is certainly col- 
lective, "heirs," and there could be no objection to this. We should 
perhaps rather expect a word meaning "posterity" or "family," to 
be sure. Before reading Littmann's notes I had read the word 
JinBI , and even now I can see in the photograph nothing but S 
as the middle letter. But as Littmann, working with the monument 
itself before him, saw only "I, I am doubtless mistaken. The reading 
with 8 suggested nothing probable, either Semitic or Persian, though 
I had thought of several remote possibilities. One might think, 
for instance, of an Aramaic counterpart to Assyrian aptu, apdti, 
"house, people, family" (?), for which the root PlEfl (Aram. TTST) 
has been suggested. 



